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A Christian Journal of Opinion 


Dr. Schweitzer and Dr. Libby 


Both Pope Pius XII and Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
have expressed their grave misgivings and those 
of most of the human race about the continuation 
of nuclear tests, but Dr. W. F. Libby of the Atomic 
Energy Commission has said that they are wrong 
because they have been listening to the wrong 
scientists. Now, according to some recent scientific 
statements, it is X rays and not bomb tests that 
are a serious threat, and the whole matter is 
dismissed by comparison with such things as il- 
luminated dials on wrist watches. We are assured 
that the policy of the United States is based upon 
the last word in science. 

It is doubtful if many people, especially out- 
side the United States, will be convinced by Dr. 
Libby’s argument. Instead they are likely to draw 
the conclusion that the scientists simply do not 
know what the effects of these tests may be. Al- 
most within a week, a committee of the Council 
of Atomic Scientists in Great Britain has warned 
of a real danger that as many as 50,000 people 
may get cancer as a result of the tests which have 
already been performed. The Manchester Guardian 
in summarizing this report says: “this implies 
that all statements which lay down that a test 
explosion can be carried out without destroying 
life are said by the most authoritative group of 
its kind in this country to be false.” It was only 
last October that the Federation of American 
Scientists said: “it may well be true that in cer- 
tain areas of the world the strontium 90 hazard 
has already passed the danger point.” Dr. Libby 
quotes from some studies which indicate that the 
October statement is not the latest word, but what 
will be the next word of the scientists? No one 
branch of science can settle the matter. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has for so 


long taken seriously only the most optimistic scien- 
tists that none of its statements are likely to be 
reassuring to many people, and probably to no 
one outside this country. If it is true, as The New 
Republic says in a careful analysis of the discrep- 
ancy in the opinions of scientists, that this arises 
from the difference between an average of the 
effect upon all persons in all situations on the 
one hand and the possible effect of nuclear fall- 
out only on particular areas on the other, more 
attention should be given to the fears of the 
people in the areas where we choose to have the 
tests. It is still true that with so much difference 
among scientists, the judgment that the tests in- 
volve no serious risk is a risky judgment. 

Dr. Libby in writing to Dr. Schweitzer com. 
pares the small threat to the health of humanity 
from the tests with the “far greater risk to free- 
dom-loving people everywhere in the world of not 
maintaining our defenses.” This represents a very 
narrow kind of ‘“‘cold war” mentality. Why is there 
so little interest shown by our government in 
breaking the stalemate in regard to the tests? 
Would it really be such a risk to our defenses 
to take the initiative in stopping the tests condi- 
tionally? Our rigid posture actually strengthens 
the mora] position of the Russians in the non- 
committed parts of the world. 

If Dr. Libby’s scientists should happen to be 
wrong about the risks in these tests to the present 
and future health of humanity, we might even 
have to open our minds to the possibility that 
every argument cannot be stopped by reference to 
the danger of communism. There may be evils 
which, in their effects upon freedom-loving people, 
will be longer lasting than communism. There is 
no doubt about the horror of Communist totali- 
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tarianism or about our duty to resist it, but com- 
munism, at the worst, will have its day and be 
superseded. 

If some of the scientific testimony is right, there 
is the possibility that continuation of the tests by 
an increasing number of nations may have dele- 
terious effects upon the future of the race for an 
indefinite period. J.C.B. 


THE BRITISH NUCLEAR ARMS PROPOSALS 


HE BRITISH government is evidently doing 

some revolutionary thinking in order to resolve 
the moral dilemma in which our generation finds 
itself. The nuclear stalemate, upon which our peace 
depends, also involves some grave risks because even 
the testing of the hydrogen bombs may gravely 
infect people affected by radiation with all kinds 
of terrible diseases and with possible sterility. 


Only a few weeks after it astounded the world 
by a new defense policy which placed its almost 
exclusive reliance upon the deterrent effect of 
preserving either nuclear equality or the superiority 
of the West in these nuclear weapons, the British 
government now seeks to quiet the conscience of 
the world by an effort to come to terms with the 
Russians in the long and hitherto fruitless effort 
to ban atomic tests. The British proposals incor- 
porate suggestions originally made by Norway, 
Japan and Canada. They project three steps lead- 
ing to ultimate disarmament. The proposals in- 
corporate both the “open skies” plan of President 
Eisenhower and the proposals made by Adlai Ste- 
venson for the abandonment of nuclear weapon 
tests, though the British are scarcely interested in 
favoring both political parties of our nation. 


The first step provides for an agreement between 
the USSR, the USA and Britain for the registra. 
tion of any tests of nuclear weapons which any 
of the contracting parties may undertake. This 
is to prevent these tests from being made in com. 
pletely arbitrary fashion. Undoubtedly the Japan- 
ese protests against these tests partly prompted the 
proposal. It will be recalled that the Japanese suf- 
fered from our Bikini tests and that they are also 
afraid of the effects of the Russian Siberian tests 
and of the new British tests on Christmas Island. 


The second step embodies President Eisenhower’s 
“open skies” inspection plan. The three nations, 
under the proposal, undertake to submit to aerial 
inspection after they have accepted a plan for the 
reduction of their nuclear weapons, details of 


which will be provided by technical experts of the 
United Nations. 

The third step is disarmament. It provides for 
the prohibition of the production of fissionable 
material for armaments under a general disarma- 
ment agreement. 

It is this third step which makes one wonder 
whether the plan will really bring us much closer to 
our goal. For disarmament is not the precondition, 
but the consequence of mutual trust. The two sides 
have not trusted each other sufficiently to agree 
on anything except peripheral issues. Complete 
disarmament or reduction of armaments would 
mean agreement on every type of weapon, both 
traditional and nuclear. The two sides have such 
disparate strength in various categories of weap- 
ons that the possibility of reaching an accord on 
either the limitation or the abolition of weapons 
seems but a remote possibility. 

One wonders whether the British wanted this 
proposal to rob the Russians of their initiative 
in the propaganda war. They have, in any event, 
proved that the world is not dealing with two, 
but with three great powers. The third is not as 
strong as the two giants, but it has given both past 
and present proof that its political prudence and 
experience makes up for quite a few armed divi- 
sions. R.N. 


THE CASE OF HILDY ELLIS 


HE relentlessness of the Roman Catholic 

Church in its use of the law to pursue the 
Ellis family in the adoption case of Hildy Ellis 
is very offensive to most non-Catholics. We hope 
that it offends many Catholics who do not control 
policy. In this matter the Church is clearly sac- 
rificing a person to a law. According to the re. 
ports this child has found affection and accept- 
ance in the Ellis family. To tear her away from 
such a family by law is a cruel act of the Church 
when law cannot create elsewhere similar affection 
and acceptance. 

If it is said that only by preserving the prin- 
ciple that adopted children should be brought up 
in a family which belongs to the faith of their 
own parents can the salvation of children of Cath- 
olic parents generally be assured, there are two 
answers. One is that the circumstances in this 
case are so unusual that there is not much danger 
that it would create a precedent if the child were 
left with the Ellises. In this case the mother gave 
permission for the adoption originally and the 
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matter was reopened years later after the child 
was thoroughly at home in this family. The other 
answer is that the Ellises have promised to send 
the child to a Catholic schoo] and to make sure 
she is brought up as a Catholic. 


But there is a third and much deeper consider- 
ation which Catholics would identify with a Prot- 
estant outlook. It is a great error to separate so 
completely the salvation of a soul from the growth 
of a person. The reality of affection in a home is 
so important for the growth of a person that it is 
reckless to throw this away because there may be 
available another dimension of salvation in the 
control of the Church. Failure on this level of 
personal growth may in fact block salvation in 
the religious sense and no sacramental fiat of the 
Church can be sure to overcome that obstacle. 


J.C.B. 


CONTACT WITH CHURCHES IN CHINA 


N ADDITION to the persistent spiritual and 

human concern of Western Christians for our 
brethren in the land behind the new Great Wall, 
several factors increase our interes: in their condi- 
tion and in the possibilities for fresh contact with 
them. For nearly three years the Moscow line, 
though somewhat wavy, has indicated selective 
“relaxation of tension” and has favored certain 
chosen channels for “cultural exchange.” Church 
relationships are among those channels, and a 
number of delegations from several countries have 
visited China, while Chinese church figures from 
approved categories have gone in various capacities 
to Europe and to Britain. These contacts have 
not brought as much information and understand- 
ing as we could wish, but they are better than 
no contact. 


For the United States, the peculiar barriers 
which the acts and attitudes of both Chinese and 
American policy have built are more often ques- 
tioned. The unauthorized visit of American news- 
men to China contributes to debate on the merits 
of communication between peoples whose govern- 
ments and mass feelings have clashed, without 
resultant adjustment. Christian opinion is troubled 
by journalistic and anti-Council efforts to exploit 
a highly preliminary suggestion that the National 
Council of Churches undertake an exchange of 
delegations with the Chinese churches similar to 
that of last year with the Russian churches. 
National Council circles agree in the main that 
Christian brethren ought to be in touch with 
each other, despite all differences of nationality, 
race or culture. Enthusiasts, however, sometimes 
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jump too soon. Public deputations, if they are to 
bear good fruit rather than a net balance of dis- 
appointment and even of resentment, require prior 
understanding that appropriate persons on both 
sides of the barrier desire an agreed sort of con- 
tact at a particular time, and are sufficiently con- 
fident of its practicability. 


Informal soundings looking toward Chinese con- 
tacts have been made at various dates and by 
diverse channels in recent years, without securing 
adequate indication that there is readiness on the 
part of Chinese Christians. Soundings will con- 
tinue. We believe that responsible American 
churchmen will, when appropriate opportunity 
comes on the horizon, determine to brave the 
political and quasi-religious controversy which 
must be expected. Before, during, and after any 
important effort at contact, we can expect the ap- 
pearance of several things: Communist political 
propaganda may take an active role unpleasing 
to us of Christian outlook; Taiwan and its intense 
adherents will speak out; convinced advocates of 
hostile isolation will anticipate and denounce a 
“soft” attitude toward communism; certain elements 
in the Christian spectrum will sincerely but ignor- 
antly shout that faithful Chinese leaders are in 
prison, while those enabled to meet outside church- 
men are fellow-travelling politicos. In this total 
situation, looking at China and America and at state 
and church, courage, knowledge, tact and good 
judgment are requisite to the how and why of 
action. But indefinite acceptance of sundered 
Christian fellowship and of hostile isolation is a 
denial of our faith. M:S.B. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN STATEMENT 


The following brief quotations are from the statement 
adopted by the Southern Presbyterian Church at its Ninety- 
Seventh General Assembly. We hope to comment further 
on its significance in our next issue. 


The Christian faith “has never countenanced 
racial discrimination and the supreme law of the 
land requires that it ne longer be practiced in 
the public school system. . . . Therefore, during 
this period of transition every member of the as- 
sembly is urged to work in his own community for 
an honest and durable adjustment.” 

“Efforts to maintain the status quo in social 
patterns and to intimidate those who believe in 
the right of public assembly to discuss mutual 
social problems have been made by numerous 
‘citizens’ groups formed in many states.” 

“When a particular church or denomination re- 
cruits its membership from one stratum of society 
it mistakes social compatibility for Christian fel- 
lowship. In much of American life, churches and 
secular organizations restrict their fellowship on 
the basis of economic, cultural, racial and national 
factors.” 








The Evangelical Academies-Experiment in German Protestantism 
THOMAS LUCKMANN 


HE ESTABLISHMENT of the Evangelical 

Academies in Germany during the years after 
1945 is a surprising event in the history of Ger- 
man Protestantism, one which breaks with a past 
of secular, social and political passivism that had 
its in the historical circumstances of the 
Reformation and its theological basis in the tradi- 
tional interpretation of Luther. The Evangelical 
Academies represent not only a breaking away 
from old and perhaps fateful traditions, but with 
the Kirchentag they are also perhaps the one cre- 
ative achievement of German Protestantism since 
the war. 


roots 


Crisis Year—1945 

In order to account for the rise of the Evan- 
gelical Academies one must turn to the extraordi- 
nary situation which prevailed in Germany in 1945 
and the following years. For the people of Germany 
the year was altogether catastrophic. The last 
months of the bombings, the advance of the Red 
Army, the rantings of Goebbels and Hitler were 
all nightmarish in effect. In the chaos of the last 
months families were separated, communications 
were disrupted and throughout large areas people 
were starving. After July, 1944, more and more 
Germans gained insight into the demonic nature 
of the Nazi regime. The structure of society was 
shaken. Small and isolated “universes” came into 
fleeting existence. Mass media were replaced by 
rumor. Economic life had been shattered, social 
life was atomized and the institutions within whose 
framework life had been ordered, either well or 
badly, had vanished. Unless he lapsed into stupor, 
the individual suffered tremendous emotional 
stresses. His existence had become nearly autono- 
mous, both socially and morally. This autonomy 
was, however, rooted in despair or indifference, 
interrupting the continuity of a whole society. The 
term “zero-point” aptly describes the situation pre- 
vailing in Germany in the year 1945. 

The new function of the church in German 
society must be seen against this background. The 
church was the only institution which survived 
Hitlerism relatively unscathed. The record of the 
church, despite its compromises and caution and 
despite the relegation of the church to a sort of 
ghetto, was unmatched. Even more important was 
the moral prestige of the church, for despite the 
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often heroic resistance of individual members of 
universities, labor unions and political parties, all 
of these institutions had capitulated to Hitler in 
one way or another and for various reasons. 
In the moral vacuum of 1945 and in the absence 
of competing ideological forces, the church be- 
came the most important factor in the moral re- 
construction of Germany. Hostility toward the 
church was rare, and in many instances, even 
among strata of society which were alienated from 
the church, indifference changed into sympathy. 

These factors forced upon the church the reali- 
zation that it had to assume a responsibility for 
the secular realm which in the past it had dele- 
gated to others. It is characteristic of the post-war 
elan of German Protestantism that the church as 
a whole identified itself with attempts to cope 
with this newly-recognized responsibility. The suc- 
cess of the Evangelical Academies, from the first 
courageous experiment of Eberhard Mueller in 
Bad Boll in 1945, is rooted in this unprecedented 
situation within the church and in society at large. 

From the beginning the Academies were able 
to establish contact with people who were not 
members of the predominantly lower-middle class 
and elderly “congregational cores.” A large propor- 
tion of the participants in the meetings of the 
Evangelical Academies were “fringe elements” in 
the congregations, alienated from the parishes, yet 
ready to listen to the church. The Evangelical 
Academies came to represent to them the most 
dynamic element in German Protestantism, as well 
as psychologically the most attractive manifesta- 
tion of it, especially later on when a trend toward 
retrenchment and restoration of the old established 
church became apparent. 


"To Destroy the Boundary . . .” 

The fact that the Evangelical Academies came 
to be the spokesmen of the church to these “fringe 
elements” decisively influenced both the formula- 
tion of the aims of the Evangelical Academies 
and the development of methods appropriate to 
an entirely new form of outreach of the church 
into the world. 

Although there are variations in method, the 


'This article is based on a monographic study, “The 
Evangelical Academies in Germany,” prepared as part of a 
large-scale research into the religious situation in present- 
day Germany, conducted by Dr. Carl Meyer under the 
auspices of the Research Division of the New School for 
Social Research. 
































basic aims of all the Evangelical Academies are 
identical. They all attempt to produce changes 
both within the church and in the world. The 
church—i.e., the visible church—must be made to 
realize the dangers of secular passivism, of the 
“ghetto attitude.” Hildmann of the Schloss ‘Tutz- 
ing Academy insisted: “The ghetto attitude must 
disappear. It is based on a false need for security 
of the churches. The true security of the church 
is rooted in her duty to go out among the people. 
This is the meaning of the word ‘leaven of the 
earth.’”” The Evangelical Academies aim to serve 
as a reminder to the church that to retreat into 
the safety of the inbred congregational cores is 
to betray the apostolic mission of the church. 
Thus, the Evangelical Academy becomes not only 
“a thorn in the flesh of the world; it must be a 
thorn in the flesh of the church.” 

The activities of the Evangelical Academies are 
not directed at the “safe parishioners.” As Eberhard 
Mueller of the Evangelical Academy at Bad Boll 
repeatedly emphasized, they address themselves to 
those who are more or less outside the church. 
In carrying out this intention the traditional equa- 
tion of church as congregation and as territorial 
parish was challenged. Hildmann says, “We do 
not force the people into complete agreement with 
everything represented by the church. If our activ- 
ity is to be understood, one has to consider the fact 
that there is a sort of pioneering Christian religi- 
osity besides the conservative Christian orientation.” 

In addition to the aim of recalling the church 
to secular responsibility, the Evangelical Academies 
were established with the intention of spreading 
the gospel among all strata of society. In order 
that the church remain true to its nature as 
ecclesia it must constantly challenge the world and 
at the same time show a willingness to be chal- 
lenged by the world. If this mutual questioning 
is to bear fruit the sermonizing monologue of the 
church has to cease. Mueller stated this simply: 
“If the church is to carry out the command of 
Christ (Mark 16) to preach the gospel to the world, 
she must carry on a dialogue with the world. She 
must not limit herself to sermonizing . . . to those 
who have already been won for the church. [She 
must be willing] to be spoken to and to be sincerely 
challenged. In this dialogue she must remain true 
to the biblical injunction, ‘in this world but not 
<2" 

The insistence that the church as a whole be 
apostolic was never abandoned. But because of 
the institutional diversification of church func- 
tions it soon became apparent that it was the place 
of the Evangelical Academies and the Kirchentag 
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to reach out beyond the congregational cores to 
the masses of nominal members on the margin of 
the church, with the parishes continuing to “‘pre- 
serve the substance” and with other institutions 
engaging in works of Christian charity. 

The Evangelical Academies developed a tech- 
nique specially adapted to this purpose: the two- 
to five-day meetings at which concrete social and 
political problems were to be discussed. These dis- 
cussions were intended to shed the light of the 
gospel on concrete problems encountered by men 
in their daily lives. In other words, the Evangeli- 
cal Academies are seeking for at least the rudi- 
ments of social and political ethics and aim to go 
beyond mere formal moral prescriptions and pas- 
toral exhortations to discover the concrete human 
situation. The underlying aim of the Evangelical 
Academies is to destroy the boundary which sepa- 
rates the spiritual lives of Christians from their 
secular and professional lives. 


Activities and Outreach 


In addition to the first Academy at Bad Boll, 
there are now seven major academies, each with a 
ontinuous full-time program, and with attendance 
at regular meetings ranging from sixty to one hun. 
dred and twenty. There are seven other academies 
whose programs are less extensive, usually having 
a smaller attendance at regular meetings. The prin- 
cipal method used by all academies is the con- 
ference type of meeting, emphasizing discussion 
among participants and lecturers (who are usually 
prominent persons in their respective fields and 
who frequently are not closely associated with the 
church). Spiritual retreats and Bible meditations 
form a relatively small proportion of all meetings. 
The preponderance of meetings which emphasize 
free discussion between clergymen and laymen 
of all walks of life can be interpreted as a symptom 
of change in clerical-lay relations in German Prot- 
estantism. 

The largest number of meetings is devoted to 
social problems. Approximately one-half of these 
dea] directly with a variety of concrete social prob- 
lems. The other half of the meetings devoted to 
social problems try to bring concrete problems into 
focus by a more theoretical discussion and are 
intended eventually to lead to the development 
of a social ethic. Not all meetings are devoted 
to a discussion of social problems, however. In 
roughly one-half of all meetings a variety of prob- 
lems is dealt with: intellectual and existential 
problems, ideological and political problems, prob- 
lems of education, school and youth, and others. 
These meetings are a far cry from the old forms 





of the outreach of the church in its evangelistic 
organizations and in the parishes. 

Who is reached by these discussions? First of 
all, the Evangelical Academies deliberately attempt 
to reach the “elite,” those who shape public opin- 
ion, in the various strata of German society. Since 
the Academies can accommodate only a tiny per- 
centage of the population in the course of any 
given year, this emphasis is both a virtue and a 
necessity. Some of the meetings are open to all 
interested people. For most of the meetings, how- 
ever, invitations are sent to shops, factories, uni- 
versities, labor unions, political parties, profes- 
sional organizations, etc., in order to avoid ecclesi- 
astical inbreeding. 

Analysis of the occupations of the participants 
in these meetings yields surprising results if seen 
against the background of the traditional prepon- 
derance of petite bourgeoisie and the farming pop- 
ulation in the territorial parishes. The Evangelical 
Academies deliberately address themselves to the 
two strata alienated from the church: the inteili- 
gentsia and the working class. About one-half of 
the meetings are attended by the educated classes 
and about one-fourth by the working class, while 
the classes traditionally forming the substance of 
the church—the petite bourgeoisie and the farm. 
ers—are addressed by barely one-fourth of the 
meetings. 


From Honeymoon to Ambivalence 


With the Kirchentag, the Evangelical Academies 
have become, without any doubt, an entirely new 
form of outreach of the Protestant churches in 
Germany. In the extraordinary circumstances of 
the post-war situation they led the departure of 
the churches in Germany from social, intellectual 
and ideological isolation. The Evangelical Acade- 
mies must be seen as an essential expression of 
the unity of German Protestantism and as a sign 
that the reappraisal of the relationship of the 
church to the world, begun during the Nazi period 
and culminating in the years after 1945, has not 
been without permanent effects. These effects are 
institutionalized and stabilized in the activity of 
the Evangelical Academies. Through the Evangeli- 
cal Academies, German Protestantism has become 
intellectually respectable. 

Yet, after the honeymoon of the Evangelical 
Academies in the first post-war years, charac- 
terized by the openness of German society toward 
the church, the role of the Academies has become 
ambivalent in the years of economic reconstruction 
and increasing spiritual smugness. This ambiva- 
lence is not due to any real lack of support of 
the Evangelical Academies, but to the fact that 
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trends toward change and trends toward restora- 
tion of the traditional character and function of 
the Protestant church exist side by side in the 
churches. The question of the relationship between 
the Evangelical Academies and other dynamic non- 
parochial forms of Protestant religious life and 
the established church tradition remains unre- 
solved. 

In its parochial forms the church has failed to 
be universal, and the changes after 1945 have not 
been spectacular. However, the new forms of out- 
reach, especially the Evangelical Academies, have 
successfully broken through the sociological con- 
fines of the territorial parishes and have estab- 
lished contact with the educated stratum, the work- 
ing class and the younger generation—at least with 
significant elite groups within these strata. 

The future of the Evangelical Academies de- 
pends upon a successful solution of their status 
within the church as a whole. In a thorough restora- 
tion of pre-war German Protestantism they could 
turn into club-like institutions addressing them- 
selves to a special intellectual clique, and their 
original dynamism could become a historical curi- 
osity. Under more favorable circumstances and 
with the continuation of the spiritual and ethical 
ferment, they could remain the dynamic center 
of German Protestantism despite the general sta- 
bilization of society in Western Germany, and 
be a potential nucleus for a religious regeneration 
of German society. This is speculation. 

It is a fact, at any rate, that the Evangelical 
Academies represent a definite change in the role 
of the Protestant churches in German society. 
Through the Academies not only the habitual 
church-goer, nor merely the genuine homo relig- 
iosus, but also the reserved, the indifferent and 
many of the formerly alienated and hostile nominal 
Protestants are willing to listen again to the 
church to which they belong by the accident of 
their birth. 





In Our Next Issue 


HERBERT BUTTERFIELD, who recently 
became a contributing editor, writes on “In- 
ternationalism and the Defense of the Exist- 
ing Status Quo.” 

J. B. DUROSELLE writes of the French situa- 
tion at the present time. 

“In this Europe, where in default of actual 
power creative forces are considerable, France 
continues to play a role which remains crucial 
. .. France is an old country that has under- 
stood the dangers of the fever of nationalism 
without bounds. She is also a young country 
with a definite personality.” 
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SPECIAL REPORT 
BILLY GRAHAM IN NEW YORK’ 


New York City Protestantism is risking its rep- 
utation on a highly controversial venture. On May 
15, under Protestant Council auspices, Billy Gra- 
ham launched his six-week crusade in Madison 
Square Garden. Night after night, the faithful, 
the seeking, and the curious are expected to crowd 
the 20,000-seat arena to brave sharp indictment for 
their sins and hear threats of just but severe pen- 
alty which these sins incur. Billy's main objective, 
of course, is to save the souls of those who, in turn, 
may rescue some of the city’s waning churches. 
Simultaneously, however, he regards New York 
as the key to the world-wide revival toward which 
he has been laboring. “A spiritual awakening in 
New York,” he says, “could have a tremendous 
impact on the entire world.” 

There is an air of confidence and a sense of 
challenge in the Graham camp. The affirmation 
that “God has raised up Billy for this crisis hour” 
is an undisputed article of faith among them. 
Some seriously anticipate another Pentecost—offer- 
ing the unrighteous their last chance to flee the 
wrath to come. But arrangements for such an out- 
pouring are not being left to divine strategy alone. 
Billboards, window stickers, subway posters, and 
bumper tags have blossomed throughout the city. 
Since April 1, WABC radio has broadcast fifteen 
minutes of “prayertime’ at noon on Monday 
through Friday. This program will continue 
through the crusade, supplemented by a nightly 
televised “Crusade Report.” 

Elaborate crusade statistics, allegedly tabulated 
to “keep the press happy,” presage at least numeri- 
cal success for the New York effort. Of 2500 
churches invited, 1500 are cooperating. They have 
supplied 4000 counselor-trainees, 4500 singers (in 
three choirs), and 1500 ushers. Over 7500 groups 
have been organized throughout the world, meet- 
ing daily to pray for the success of the meetings. 
To guarantee capacity crowds during his long so- 
journ at the Garden, Billy is luring the devout 
from across the country to spend their summer 
vacations in New York. Chartered buses, trains, 
and airplanes will bring them from as far away 
as Houston and Toronto. 

The prevalent note among the city’s Protestant 
clergy has been one of ambivalence: a deep-rooted 
skepticism fused with hope that these doubts will 
prove groundless. Following the Protestant Coun- 
cil’s invitation to Graham, most of those who had 
opposed his coming have been silent. There is 
danger that this silence will give the impression 
that the evangelist’s message and method are repre- 
sentative of all of Protestantism. Some churches, 
whose pastors had been hostile, have decided to 
cooperate in the interest of city-wide unity. Others 
have simply neglected to return their cards pledg- 
ing support and have stood firm against what they 


' This is the first of our reports on Billy Graham’s 
New York Crusade. The reporter, Mr. Roy, is author of 
Apostles of Discord and is now with the Fund for the 
Republic. 
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allege to be “bandwagon pressure” to force con- 
formity. All denominations are well-represented 
with Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian churches 
—in that order—cooperating in largest numbers. 
Episcopalian support, while far from solid, has 
been spurred by the favorable impression Graham 
made upon Church of England dignitaries in 1954 
and 1955. 

Some recent seminary graduates, strongly in- 
fluenced by the perspectives of neo-Reformation 
thought and the specific criticisms of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, fear that Billy will so misrepresent mod- 
ern Protestant thinking that it will require years 
to undo the injury his presence will inflict. 

The greatest enthusiasm for the Graham ap- 
pearance has come from fundamentalists and 
liberals. Fundamentalist interest stems from ob- 
vious causes. The evangelist shares their theology. 
His messages, while totally free from denomina- 
tional bias, reflect the rudiments of Protestant 
literalism. Moreover, Graham’s crusade methods, 
from gospel music to counseling techniques, are 
part and parcel of typical fundamentalist revival- 
ism. Among themselves, many fundamentalists 
depict Graham as a missionary to ‘“‘modernists” 
as well as to the unchurched. 

The loudest and most persistent harassment to 
the campaign, however, has come from a small 
fundamentalist faction headed in New York by 
James E. Bennett, an attorney allied with Carl 
McIntire and his diminutive American Council 
of Christian Churches. 

The cooperation of many well-known liberal 
pastors is perhaps the most curious phenomenon 
in the entire situation. Twenty-five years ago 
some of these same clergymen were battling funda- 
mentalism as a foe of human reason and world 
progress. Liberalism’s sharper critics view this 
support of Graham as evidence of bankruptcy. 
Commented one observer: “The acclaim such 
ministers are giving Graham exposes the iota] in- 
adequacy of their theological position.” 

Many factors seem to have contributed to this 
situation. First, and most obvious, the theological 
wars are over and liberals, by and large, no longer 
view fundamentalism as a serious threat. They are 
ready to meet their former adversaries in fellow- 
ship to strengthen Protestantism in a community 
where it can claim only 714% of the population 
and where 58% has been classified as unchurched. 
Second, liberals have frequently been evangelical 
and Graham quite naturally appeals to this evan- 
gelistic tradition. Whatever Graham’s shortcom- 
ings, his revivals reach many who have been un- 
touched by organized religion and provide an 
opportunity to those already committed to witness 
for their faith. Third, liberalism has stressed 
religious experience and the “transformed life” 
rather than matters of dogma. These are the two 
emphases of Graham, who carefully sidesteps the 
more offensive doctrines which precipitated the 
liberal-fundamentalist controversy of earlier years. 
“Billy’s appeal is straight-forward,” says Dr. Phillips 
Packer Elliott, a symbol of liberalism and presi- 
dent of the Protestant Council. “It is neither 
liberal nor conservative—just Christian.” Fourth, 





the sponsorship of the Protestant Council has 
rallied many who were cool at the outset. Liberals 
have a strong ecumenical commitment and are 
ready to overlook theological differences if unity 
is at stake. 

As open opposition to Graham’s campaign has 
subsided, a new undercurrent of dissatisfaction has 
spread which has not burst into the open. The 


methods of Billy’s colleagues have irritated many.. 


The “team” is accused of riding roughshod over 
the wishes of local clergymen. Complained , one 


pastor: “They solicit your advice, listen attentively’ 


as you give it, and then go and do as they please.” 
Even the Protestant Council frequently has been 
ignored, and no reference to its sponsorship appears 
on any crusade literature. Graham partisans de- 
fend the “team” on the grounds that they are 
cordial, efficient, and devout, that they know from 
past experience what techniques are most practical, 
and that in any mass effort there must be a con- 
centration of authority. 

The role of the Negro churches in the crusade 
is worthy of special note because these churches 
are becoming the backbone of Protestantism in 
America’s inner-city areas. Graham’s non-segregated 
meetings in the Deep South, coupled with his forth- 
right Life article on race relations in October, 
1956, have made Negro leadership more receptive 
to his campaigns. However, there still lingers 
among some a suspicion that a Southern Baptist 
cannot free himself fully from years of condition- 
ing to the color line. 

More important at the moment of writing are 
the objections of Dr. Richard Allen Hildebrand, 
Negro member of the crusade’s Executive Com- 
mittee and president of the Manhattan Division of 
the Protestant Council. Not a single Negro, he 
points out, is on the “team” or the office staff. 
“I am still hopeful,” he stated two weeks before 
the Garden meetings opened, “that before May 15 
this deplorable condition can be changed.” Nor, 
he continues, has there been “one dark face” on 
all the literature pouring forth from Graham head- 
quarters. Nevertheless, Negroes will be well repre- 
sented in the program and participate fully on all 
other levels. 

The New York Crusade was given a boost just 
prior to its official launching by the sudden emer- 
gence of the Catholic issue. Previous Roman 
Catholic strategy across the nation had been either 
to ignore Graham or to wish him success in con- 
verting nominal Protestants to the faith they pro- 
fess. The current meetings have met with a differ- 
ent response. The May issue of the Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, a magazine for priests, reminded 
Catholics that the Garden meetings were Protest- 
ant services and that they could not attend. Said 
the author, the Rev. John E. Kelly, director of the 


Bureau of Information of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference: “Based upon Catholic partici- 
pation in other cities, it is safe to say that Catholic 
attendance will be close to if not in the five-figure 
bracket.” 

The Kelly article immediately received con- 
siderable attention in the metropolitan press. 
Jerry Beavan, Graham’s executive secretary, issued 
a careful reply. The evangelist, he said, will preach 
“the same message which has characterized ortho- 
dox Christianity through the ages. The doors of 
the Crusade are open to all who may wish to 
attend.” A rabbi picked up the theme, said that 
Jews, unlike Catholics, were free to attend, but 
added that “there is no fear that any appreciable 
numbers of our adherents will be swayed.” A 
directive to Catholic priests in the metropolitan 
area requested them to preach on “fundamental 
Catholic truths” during the period of the crusade. 
On May 4, another criticism appeared, this time 
in the influential Jesuit weekly America, under 
the title, “What to Think of Billy Graham.” This 
piece is being made available to churches for dis- 
tribution among their parishioners. All of these 
occurrences have increased public interest in the 
meetings and have contributed to the enthusiasm 
of those Protestants who see the Graham crusade 
as, among other things, an effective public relations 
gimmick to counter Rome. 

By the time this article appears, much more 
will be known about the initial impact of the 
Garden meetings. The age in which we live assures 
Graham of an attentive and sympathetic press and 
access to many thousands influenced by the current 
popularity of religion. Perhaps this atmosphere 
will allow the New York campaign to instill fresh 
confidence and zeal in the Protestant minority. 


RALPH Lorp Roy 
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